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trained at British universities, and pass the same tests as
their British confreres.

No amount of 'responsible3 Government could improve
the system or could want to, except so far as all systems
must change as the times change. It is the method of
appointment of ministers alone that can be changed by the
development of the 'Reforms'. We may be sure, however,
that those ministers, as they have been during the last ten
years, will be assailed as we are in the House of Commons
by those who advocate ewild-cats measures, and will prob-
ably have more trouble than now in escaping from them.
It is safe to say that many an Indian minister will curse the
day that he ever involved himself in the mass of intrigue,
lobbying, and pressure, that a Western party system in
Eastern hands will give birth to!

The unsymmetrical but economical system whereby the
Governor-General was nominally Governor of the Presidency
of Bengal, working the governments of that swollen area
through Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners of
Provinces, lasted till the Reforms of 1920. Even Bengal,
the province of over fifty million inhabitants, was controlled
till quite recently by a Lieutenant-Governor. The convert-
ing of all the provinces into Governors' provinces was a very
serious addition to the overhead cost of each,1 costs which
the formation of new provinces under the White Paper of
1933 will still further increase.

These are the provinces of India with their populations
as shown in the Census of 1931:
Madras (45,600,000).
Bombay (18,000,000).
Bengal (50,100,000).
United Provinces (48,000,000).
Punjab (23,600,000).
Bihar and Orissa (32,400,000).

1 See Sir Michael O'Dwyer's evidence before the Joint Committee of
both Houses of Parliament on the White Paper, 1933.